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readers outside of those Associations are Commu- 
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Paul's Views of Law.---No. 3. 


II. Tue Epistte To THE GALATIANS. 
After the usual address and benediction, 
the apostle commences this epistle thus: 
“T marvel that ye are so soon removed 
from him that called you into the grace 
of Christ, unto another gospel: which is 
not another; but there be some that 
trouble you, and would pervert the gospel 
of Christ. But though we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other gospel un- 
to you than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed. As we 
said before, so say I now again, if any 
man preach any other gospel unto you 
than that ye have received, let him be ac- 
cursed.” This is certainly a portentous 
introduction. We naturally expect the 
disclosure of some awful departure from 
the truth. Modern notions of heresy 
prompt us to ask—‘ Is it Universalism, or 
Unitarianism, or New Haven divinity, or 
Perfectionism, or Antinomianism, that 
has invaded and desolated the Galatian 
church, and thus called forth the thun- 
ders of apostolic indignation?’ But the 
views that have been already suggested in 
this examination, are fitted to check 
all such surmises, and point us to an er- 
ror more radical, practical, plausible, and 
destructive, than any that are mention- 
ed in these days. In the epistle to the 
Romans, Paul exhibits in a didactic 
form the system of theology which he 
alls his gospel; (Rom. 16: 25;) and we 
have seen that gospel summed up in the 
comprehensive saying, ‘ Christ is the END 
of the law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth. The heresy which most 
naturally arrays itself against this gos- 
pel, and when successful, most completely 
subverts it, is LEGALITY. The acknowl- 
edged goodness of the law furnishes a 
pretext, and natural unbelief the disposi- 
tion, to reject a gospel which makes an end 
of all the lawas a guide to righteousness, 
and demands faith in an invisible spirit. 
Accordingly we have seen all but a rem- 
nant of the Jewish nation, rejecting 
Christ for the law’s sake: and we might 
anticipate that the first and worst heresy 
which would break out among those who 
professed to receive Christ, would be 
legality—a disposition to return from 
Christ to the law. Such, we shall find, 
was actually the heresy which drew from 
Paul the redoubled anathema with which 
the epistle before us commences, 

After certifying the Galatians that he 
received his gospel direct from Christ, 
and instead of being instructed by the 
other apostles, had communicated the gos- 
pel to them—he mentions his reproof of 
Peter for succumbing to the legality of cer- 
tain Jewish believers, and thence takes 
occasion in the conclusion of the second 
chapter to make a brief, swmmary state- 
ment of those great principles concerning 
law and grace, which are more largely dis- 
cussed in the epistle to the Romans. 
“Knowing that aman isnot justified by 


Jesus Christ, even we have believed in 


Jesus Christ, that we might be justified 
by the faith of Christ, and not by the 
works of the law; for by the works of the 
law shall no flesh be justified. But if, 
while we seek to be justified by Christ, 
we ourselves also are found sinners, is 
therefore Christ the minister of sin? [i. e., 
if we adopt the previous doctrine as a 
mere theory, and seek to be justified by 
the faith of Christ—not by being im- 
mersed in him, and so putting on his 
righteousness—but by an imaginary im- 
putation of his righteousness to us, while 
we still remain ourselves in sin; or if, 
after having been immersed in him, we 
return from the Spirit to the law, and 
thus again become sinners, is Christ re- 
sponsible ?] God forbid. [Christ is re- 


English translators have obscured the 
meaning of this last verse, by using the 


we have given. 


inal might bear the construction they 
have given it, if other considerations re- 





tion which we have given ; 








patient in the premature stage of his dis- 
ease. He gives this at the point where 


equivocal expression—‘ because of trans-|the operation of the former is complete, 
gressions,’ instead of the more literal |and so effects a cure. 
translation of ‘charin parabaseon’ which |and crueliy to give the restorative first; 
Perhaps they dared not |and it would be equally foolish and cruel 
let Paul speak for himself, for fear that |to give the inflammatory medicine after the 
the unlearned and unstable might stum-|cwre is effected. Giving each in its proper 
ble at his doctrine. We admit the orig-|time, God manifests his wisdom and be- 


It would be folly 


nevolence. 
That we have not misinterpreted Paul 


quired it; but it is evident that other|in his answer to the question, ‘ Where- 
considerations require the literal transla- | fore then serveth the law?’ 
1, because ident from what next follows. 
Paul has before proved, repeatedly and | said that ‘the law was ‘added for the sake 
abundantly, that the only effect of the | of transgressions,’ this objection naturally 
law is to increase transgression; and it is|occurs: ‘Is the law then against the 


is further ey- 


Having 


not: to be supposed that the all-wise God | promises of God? for it would seem at 


instituted it for 
that which it is actually fitted to effect; 





sponsible only for those who have lawfully 


{Any one who intelligently seeks to be 
justified by Christ, first destroys his own 
righteousness, which is of the law, and 
thus dying to sin, becomes a vessel of 
Christ’s righteousness. If one who- pro- 
fesses to have done this is afterwards found 
a sinner, it is proof that he has ceased | 
to be a vessel, and has become his own | 
man again—and of course proof that | 
there was some defect in his initial act of 
surrender.| For I through the law am| 
dead to the law, that I might live unto | 
God. [Such is the legitimate position 
of one who seeks to be justified by Christ; | 
and in this position sin isimpossible. A | 
man must separate himself from God and | 
revert to the law, and so build the things 
he once destroyed, before he can become 
asinner.]| I am crucified with Christ: 
nevertheless I live: yet not 1, but Christ liv- 
eth in me: [Christ is not a sinner;] and 
the life which I now live in the flesh, I 
live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me. I do 
not frustrate the grace of God: for 7; 
righteousness come by the law, then Christ 
is dead in vain.” Gal, 2: 16—21. 
have here our old theory that the law is 
the great occasion of sin, and that death to 
the law by union to Christ, is the only 
way of salvation from sin. For the vio- 
lation of these principles the apostle pro- 
ceeds to rebuke the Galatians. ‘O fool- 
ish Galatians, who hath bewitched you, 
&c.—This only would I learn of you, Re- 
ceived ye the Spirit by the works of the 
law, or by the hearing of faith? Are ye 
so fuolish? having begun in the spirit, 
are ye now made perfect by the flesh? 
Have ye suffered so many things in vain? 
if it be yet in vain. He therefore that 
ministereth to you the Spirit, and work- 
eth miracles among you, doeth he it by 
the works of the law, or by the hearing 
of faith?’ Gal. 3: 1—5. The apostle ap- 
peals to the plain fact that they received 
the Spirit originally without any reference 
to the law, and that the ministration of 
the power of the gospel among them was 
independent of the law, as proof that 
their legality was heresy and apostasy.— 
He then shows that in like manner the 
original gifts to the Jews through Abra- 
ham, were made independent of the law, 
—1, by the language of the covenant; 2, 
by the fact that the covenant was for all 
nations; 3, by the condemning nature of 
that law; 4, by the testimony of the law 
itself that the just shall live by faith; 
5, by the fact that the covenant was 
given before the law. Gal. 3: 6—18. 
Wierefore then serveth the law? (Here, 
is the grand difliculty of his doctrine.]— 
Ans. ‘lé¢ was added FOR THE SAKE OF 
transgressions, till the seed should come, 





| 
| 








the works of the law, but by the faith of 


abandoned the law, by entering into an 
everlasting spiritual union with himself. ] | least, before, expressly declared, that ‘the 
For if I build again the things which I | /aw entered that the offense might abound,’ 
destroyed, I make myself a transgressor.| Rom. 5: 20. 


‘of anticipating the work of Christ, viz. 


We Pappointed time. Observe the apostle does 


2, because Paul has, in one instance at 





Holding as we know he did 
that ‘the strength of sin is the law, (See 
1 Cor. 15: 56,) what folly, what self-con- 
tradiction would it be for him to say that | 
the law was added to prevent or diminish 
sin! His doctrine manifestly is, that 
God having secured the inheritance of 
salvation to Abraham, and his seed, by 
hanging it, not on the law, nor the works 
of man, but on his own simple promise— 
and having appointed a future time for 
the execution of the promise by the rev- 
elation of Christ, the promised seed— 
introduced the law, as a sort of parenthe- 
sis in the transaction, occupying the in- 
terval between the promise and its exe- 
cution, not for the superfluous purpose 


| 





the establishment of righteousness, nor 
yet for the suicidal purpose of subverting 
the original promise to Abraham, by es- 
tablishing. hopeless transgression; but for 
the wise and necessary purpose of increas- 
ing the intensity and bitterness of sin, 
for a limited period, that he might thus 
awake a hungering for righteousness, and 
prepare the way for its revelation at the 


not say simply, ‘the law was added for the 
sake of transgressions; he adds, ‘ till the 
secd should come, to whom the promise 
was made.’ Again; ‘The law entered 
that the offense might abound.—But 
where sin abounded grace did much more 
abound’—i. e., by the subsequent revela- 
tion of Christ. The time of the evil 
wrought by the law was limited, and the 
good that followed it was surpassing and 
without end. Moreover, the law by caus- 
ing the offense to abound for a season, was 
not the enemy, but the servant of him who 
afterwards caused the offense to cease; for 
Paul says in a passage which we have al- 
ready noticed in this epistle—‘ I rnroucn 
THE LAW am dead to the law, that I might 
live unto God.’ Gal. 2:19. Turning to 
the account of his experience in the 7th 
chapter of Romans, we see the truth of 
this saying. Through the law, he wasmade 
to despair of righteousness under the law, 
and so was driven to Christ. So that the 
evil effected by the law, is self-limited, 
and subservient to the righteousness that 
follows it, 

The case may be stated and justified thus. 
Man has a disease which God has engaged 
tocure. The disease is such, that if left to 
its natural course, it will slowly consume 
and finally destroy life. It can be cured 
by being first aggravated and brought to 
a crisis, and then skillfully managed with 
restorative applications. God has two 
medicines, One of them is violent and 
inflammatory in its operation. He gives 
this first to increase tue disease, and drive 
it forward to the desired crisis. The other 








to whom the promise was made,’ 19. The 


ig mild and nourishing, but useless to the 


any other purpose than/| first view, that any thing that increases 





sin must tend to defeat the promise. 
Paul answers, ‘God forbid; for if there 
had been a law given that could have giv- 
en life, verily righteousness should have 
been by the law.’ 3:21. God’s only ob- 
ject in the whole matter, was to execute 
the covenant; and if he could have done 
it by the law, he would have spared his 
Son. If the disease could have been cur- 
ed by the first medicine, it would have 
been folly in the physician to torment 
himself and his patient with a second, 

‘But the scripture has concluded all 
under sin, that the promise by faith of 
Jesus Christ might be given to them that 
believe.’ Ver, 22, There was a necessity 
that an outward law should first shut all 
men up in the prison of sin, before there 
could be such a demand for a Savior as 
would give value and efficacy to his service. 
We find a parallel and perhaps a clearer 
statement of this idea in Rom. 11: 32— 
‘God hath concluded them all in unbe- 
lief, that he might have mercy upon all.’ 
Mercy is for the /ost; and as the mercy of 
the gospel requires to be desired and em- 
braced on the part of the sinnerin order 
to become available, it is necessary not only 
that men should be lost, but also that they 
should be sensible of the fact. The law 
effects this preparation for the gospel— 
1, by revealing, and 2, by increasing sin. 
‘But before faith came, we were kept un- 
der the law, shut up unto th® faith, which 
should afterwards be revealed,’ ‘The law, 
by revealing and increasing sin, leaves no 
way of escape but through Christ; so that 
the saints under the Jewish dispensation 
lived only by the hope of future grace.— 
The law congtantlydrove them from itself 
to that hope; and that hope joined them 
to the Lord. They had not the perfect 
faith and life of the gospel; but they had 
a faith and life of the same kind, suffi- 
cient for a refuge from hopeless condem- 
nation, Otherwise the law would have 
destroyed them. ‘Wherefore the law was 
our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, 
that we inight be justified by faith, But 
after that faith is come, we are no longer 
under a schoolmaster.’ Ver. 24,25, The 
business of the law is to drive us to 
Christ; and there its office ceases. 

In the remainder of the epistle, Paul 
amplifies and illustrates in several ways 
the foregoing positions. First he com- 
pares the state of the Jews under the law 
to that of babes, ‘differing nothing from 
servants, and declares that the object of 
the gospel was to release them from the 
dominion of ‘tutors and governors,’ and 
place them in the position of sons, Af- 
terwards he presents the same great idea, 
in an allegorical form, comparing the sub- 


jects of the law to Ishmael, the son of a 


bond-maid, and the subjects of the gospel 
to Isaac, the son of a free-woman. The 
moral of his allegory is, that the law, 
(viz. the decalogue, for that was the chief 
message from Sinai,) ‘gendereth to bond- 
age,’ and the gospel to liberty. He inter- 
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sperses his arguments with most earnest 
expostulations with the Galatians for 
their legality, and concludes with many 
exhortations like the following: ‘ Stand 
fast in the liberty—Brethren, ye have 
been called unto liberty, only use not lib- 
erty for an occasion to the flesh—Walk 
in the Spirit.—If ye be led by the Spirit, 
ye are not under the law.—The fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, &c.: against 
such there is no law.” 

If the preceding sketch shall help the 
reader to a view of the drift and spirit of 
the epistle to the Galatians, our object 
will be gained. We think it is sufficiently 
manifest that legality was the heresy which 
made occasion for the anathemas and in- 
vectiyes with which it abounds. As this 
is the only one of Paul’s epistles in which 
he makes it his main object to expose and 
suppress doctrinal error, we must conclude 
either that he was a very superficial the- 
ologian, and had never discovered the 
main avenues of error, or that legality is, 
as he represents it, the heresy of heresies. 
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BROOKLYN, SEPT. 14, 1853. 


A Glance at the Other Side. 


While we have freely applauded with others, 
the general design and function of the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition, as marking a happy era in hu- 
man development compared with the past, and 
pointing forward to future ages of education, 
plenty and peace, there are yet some things which 
might, and which ought to be said on the other 
side. There are circumstances which the general 
brilliancy of the affair only brings out into stron- 
ger and darker relief, showing the deficiencies of 
human attainment, and the barbaric distance at 
which society yet remains from the standard of 
true, ultimate, i.e. heavenly civilization. For in- 
stance, what means this paltry charge at the door, 
by which the poor are excluded, and the entrance 
of every body else is degraded? Say what you 
will about the necessity of the thing, this toll- 
taking at the door of such a place—securing a 
greasy bit of coin, a contemptible fifty-cent piece 
out of the visitor as a condition of his entrance to 
the ‘World’s Fair’—is infinitely degrading and 
incongruous. This is partly felt now; and the 
time will come when it will be openly seen, and 
repudiated, as naturally as our present refinement 
rejects the gross rudenesses of two thousand years 
ago. The extensive police system inside of the 
building, is a proper accompaniment of the money 
system; but like that will descend to the future 
only among the incredibilities of history concern- 
ing the first World’s Fair. 

But to pass from these incidentals, to the char- 
acter of the Exhibition itself. There are thou- 
sands of fine things—wonders of art in wood, iren 
and stone—miracles of dress, decoration, conve- 
nience, economy, taste, amusement, &c., wherewith 
to interest the gazer, and yet when we have seen 
them all, the question involuntarily*returns to us, 
whether something is not still wanting to com- 
plete the show. And then we ask ourselves, 
where i3 the perfect man—the true family—the 
righteous society—for which all these things, if 
they have any use, were intended? Have they 
got any specimens of true, loving life, in man, wo- 
man, or child, such as God made at the beginning, 
and such as the earth is waiting to welcome again? 
In the absence of this class of objects, we must 
confess the Exhibition leaves an impression, or 
the whole, like that of the play of Hamlet, with 
the part of Hamlet left out. The show may be 
never so fine—we had still rather see one unself- 
ish godlike person, such as were Christ’s disciples, 
than the whole of it. The production of such a 
character would be a far greater attainment for 
the world. And we persuade ourselves that in 
the World’s Fairs of the future, Man, in his va- 
rious relations, individual and social, will take 
the first rank among the objects of interest and 
improvement. In that day Communism will be 
appreciated as the best appointed means for the 
cultivation and development of men, women and 
children into the glorious perfection of which 
they are capable, individually and socially. 

Again, in regard to that which we are accus- 
tomed to admire as the best part of the Exhibi- 
tion—the sculpture—what, on a truthful analysis 
of the case, does it mean? It reveals the fact of 
our poverty—that in the absence of God’s handi- 
work, we are fain to delight ourselves with such 


cold and counterfeit representations of it as can 
be made in marble. The statues derive their in- 
terest from the imitation which they present of 
God’s original ; but being imitations, they are at 
best inferior, and would lose their value if, as in 
heaven, the divine model was itself present. So 
that the age of sculpture is, after all, but a low 
level of attainment; and as we progress, we shall 
learn to look down upon that’ which now pleases 
as an earthly ideal, and type, and shall look into 
the heavens for the exalted reality. 

The Exhibition is intended to teach many les- 
sons; but those will miss the deepest one, who 
take it merely as a school for complacency, and 
do not see that its broadest and most emphatic 
reading is a call for improvement. 








Home Arrractions THE Cure ror DissiPa- 
TIon.—Intemperance may be regarded, we think, 
as an incidental to the present state of society. 
Men are so constituted that they love excitement 
and exhilaration. Their natures demand it; and 
if this demand is not gratified in a natural and 
healthy way, it is no marvel that false methods 
are devised for bringing demand and supply to- 
gether. They will meet insome way—if not at 
home, then abroad. Men seck in taverns and sa- 
loons what their respective homes fail to furnish 
them. They find in these places a partial substi- 
tute for the enlivenment and free, social inter- 
change which their natures crave. It seems pu- 
erile to think of abolishing the hundreds of liquor 
shops, for instance, in New York city, by laws; 
speeches, resolutions, and ‘moral suasion’ of dif- 
ferent sorts,—without offering to men, at the 
same time, other and more powerful attractions: 
One of the Temperance Conventions recently held 
in the city, appears to have had some conception 
of the inefficacy of this ‘mode of procedure,’ and 
accordingly voted in favor of public amusements. 
This may be good, so far as it goes ; but we are 
well assured that the only thing which will 
thoroughly displace intemperance and its brood of 
evils, is Communism—i. e., a state of society in 
which the attractions of HoME are in every respect 
superior to those which now draw men away from 
their isolated and comparatively dreary dwellings, 
to more social places. Community life will finally 
afford its subjects pure and genial enjoyments so 
great, that they will no more dream of turning to 
taverns and drinking saloons for happiness than 
they would think of going out of their way to 
bathe in a muddy pool, when the broad occean or 
the clear, running river is at hand. w. 





An Eventne Scene.—How beautiful is the 
face of nature, with its ever-varying succession of 
lights and shades, smiles and tears, calm and 
storm! Like the kaleidoscope, each turn reveals 
some new feature, vivid with its life-like glow.— 
We continually meet with scenes which seem, 
while present to our sight, to be unrivalled ; the 
image of which only remains, to be succeeded by 
others equally beautiful, that leave the same im- 
pression. 

We witnessed such a picture a few evenings 
since, the impress of which is still fresh in our 
mind. The air was heavy and dark, and _ beto- 
kened a coming storm. Wishing to view the dis- 
turbance of the elements, we ascended to the 
house-top, whence the eye can escape its ac- 
customed barrier of brick and mortar, and ob- 
tain at least a partial view of nature. Before us 
lies the usually calm Harbor, with its thousand 
craft, now roughened by the rising wind. Vessels 
begin to furl their sails, with the exception of the 
few more adventurous ones, who are scudding 
like gulls before the wind. In the west is the 
coming shower, slowly approaching, and veiling 
the distant hills from our sight. Nearer and 
nearer it approaches, till we can see the falling 
rain, which certainly presents a singular appear- 
ance. Leaving the clouds, it falls half the dis- 
tance to the earth nearly perpendicular: then, 
suddenly attacked by the wind, which is perform- 
ing its aérial convolutions in a lower atmosphere, 
it is whirled to the ground in a curve. 

The zenith is covered with rolling purple 
clouds, through which we catch an occasional 
glimpse of the blue ether above,—here and 
there a snow-white, fleecy cloud, with its silvery 
tip, twinkling high up in the sunlight, beyond the 
uneasy masses below. Gazing through the nar- 
row opening, we half fancy that we discern shad- 
ows of heaven among the vapory folds which float 
so stilly, so calmly, far above in the clear air. 

The threatening storm is now receding. Buta 
few scattering drops of rain have reached us, and 
already the sun, breaking through yonder cloud, 
forms a radiant mist over the western part of the 





Bay. Now we sce acouple of tall masts round- 





ing the Battery, and presently the large, black 
hull of a steam-ship looms into view. But half 
visible through the intervening haze, riding airily 
amid the rich, golden sunlight which illumes 
the farther shores of the water, she appears as 
though suspended from above; or like the phan- 
tom ship of legendary lore, riding upon a bank of 
clouds, just ready to vanish from our gaze. But 
the storm passes away. The waves are resum- 
ing their pristine quietness, sinking gently into 
rest; the white sails again appear, dotting the 
waves here and there ; the sun throws his long, 
slanting rays across the liquid plain before us; 
all nature is lulled to repose. 

A fit type, we think,—as we retire from the 
changeful scene,—of Christian experience. Storms 
may threaten, winds may blow, waves may arise, 
and for a time obscure our view of heaven. But 
though clouds intervene, we know that the sun of 
righteousness shines steadily on—though the 
waters of life are troubled, and the tempest rages 
around, still the providence of God is ever upon 
us, whose power will calm the wildest billlows, 
and say to the storm, ‘ Peace, be still.’ G, 





== In our notice of the ‘Individual Soy- 
ereignty’ principle some time since, we showed 
that the sovereignty, after all, could not extend to 
the privilege of doing wrorg, since nobody can 
commit sin ‘at his own cost.’ This idea it appears 
is held by some of the Warren school. Mrs. Gove 
Nichols, in arecent paragraph says, “Let all remem- 
ber that we never advocate the Sovereignty of the 
Individual, but with the mghteous limitation—at 
the individual’s own cost. We iterate and reit- 
erate, thal no man can commit asin and bear 
the cost of his own act.” 





== The Tribune has a letter from * John O. 
Nettles’ (query, Wattles?) on the subject of Lucy 
Stone’s lectures in Newark. If the printers have 
made a misprint in this case we beg of them to rec- 
tify it, as the Woman’s Rights agitation is likely to 
be quite sharp enough without any more ‘nettles’ 


in it. Who is ‘John O. Nettles ’? 





== The Editor of the Scientific American 
admits in his last paper, that ‘we have yet much 
to learn.’ 
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A Visit to the Exhibition. 


I felt on first entering the building, that I 
should have to fortify myself in Christ before en- 
countering the worldly influence that was evi- 
dently concentrated in great force there. Look- 
ing to him, therefore, as the only safe medium of 
communication with the engrossing display around 
me, and the only one, indeed, that could render 
it at all satisfactory, I abandoned myself to his 
guidance, and entered upon the scene with the 
freedom necessary to ensure enjoyment. 

I was at once favorably impressed with the 
whole aspect of the Palace, both as to symmetry 
and coloring; though my astonishment was great 
to find that the eye could at once take in the 
whole extent of it, which was quite impossible 
with the London Exhibition, as that occupied a 
dozen such areas. But the ensemble was unique 
and beautiful to behold: quite inspiring. It was 
pleasing to see, in the general arrangements, how 
much the convenience of the visitor had been con- 
sulted. There was an air of liberality about it: 
and the police we found generally courteous, and 
intelligent. I do not see how any one could be 
insensible to the good spirit that prevailed. 

The statuary comprised some exquisite pieces 
of workmanship. Our choice would fall upon an 
Italian group by Lazerini, ‘two Lovers’ (ab- 
sorbed in lively converse) on their way to the 
fountain, with pitcher in hand, so artistically 
poised as to indicate an utter obliviousness of their 
errand, for the moment. The free play of life be- 
tween the two; and that life so truthfully repre- 
sented in all its purity, and so delicately chiseled 
in elegance of outline, constitutes altogether a 
master-piece of art. There are several other 
charming pieces of sculpture which invite descrip- 
tion, but I must defer it. In point of arrange- 
ment they have the advantage over the London 
Exhibition, where they were too much crowded 
together, in some places; though there the ‘ Greek 
Slave’ was better disposed of, standing alone, and 
having a crimson back-board as a set-off. I was 
at a loss to find much to admire in Thorwaldsen’s 
group of the apostles; it appeared to me generally 
stiff; and then, it is altogether fanciful, and there- 
fore not truthful, which it seems to me is an in- 
dispensable qualification in good sculpture. 

But what shall we say of the paintings? in 
them there is a nearer approach to the life of the 
thing represented. We noticed some dazzling 


THE 


portraits of women. Under true inspiration, we 
find it good to drink in the life that flows from 
such productions of art; it enlarges the -heart.— 
A beautiful woman is a rose in creation ; all that 
is lovely seems to concentrate, and to find ex- 
pression in her charming features. There are 
some splendid landscape paintings, especially those 
by the Dusseldorf artists. I stood and gazed at 
them for minutes together, whilst the majority 
of spectators passed by, wondering perhaps what 
I could be looking at so intently. Such a gallery 
is of itself a treat for the whole season. 

Some rich-toned pianos occasionally diversified 
the entertainment of the day; among them was 
one of Sroppart’s, of London, fine and powerful 
in tone, and could be heard nearly all over the 
building; which struck me as being very favora- 
ble to sound. Others there were of sweet tone, 
and gorgeous attire, but of less power. Among 
other things, we noticed a hive of bees at work 
on Puevps’ combination principle, (does he mean 
Community?) and through the glass partitions you 
could see what was going on within; avery ele- 
gant and costly tea-service of solid, California gold 
—a truly superb piece of workmanship ; (Ameri- 
can ;) and some exquisite specimens of fine wool- 
len drapery in the German department. The 
F rench excel in the ornamental generally. The 
China ware we thought superior in design to all 
others. In the Swiss department, was politely 
pointed out to us by a policeman, a large, re- 
peating gold watch, worth $400. American 
daguerreotypes are innumerable, and very gener- 
ally of the best description. Time would not 
permit an inspection of the machinery. 

From a review of the whole, we had an im- 
pression that all nations produced like things with 
like materials: that the difference consisted more 
in climate and soil, than in the man himself; 
which is interesting as proving all to be of one 
common humanity. We came away in gratitude 
to God for so rich a treat; and chiefly because 
we had been kept all day fresh, and above the 
spirit of the world. R. S& D. 





Gicantic.—A tree has lately been felled to the 
ground in California, which is said to be thirty 
feet in diameter, or ninety feet in circumference. 
Its bark is over a foot thick, and has been taken 
off in sections to the height of fifty feet, so that 
it can be placed together, and give the beholder a 
just idea of the enormous dimensions of the tree. 
We learn that this bark is now on its way to 
New York, to be exhibited in the Crystal Palace, 
together with a piece of wood that has been cut 
out of the tree across its whole diameter. ‘A cu- 
rious circumstance is related,’ says the sketch 
‘connected with the felling of this wonderful tree. 
It was accomplished by first boring holes through 
the body with long augers, worked by machinery, 
and afterward sawing from one to the other. Of 
course, as the sawing drew toa close, the work- 
men were on the alert to notice the first sign of 
toppling ; but none came ; the tree was so straight 
and evenly balanced on all sides, that it retained 
its upright position after it had been sawed 
through. Wedges were then forced in, and a 
breeze happening to spring up, over went the 
monster with a crash which was heard for miles 
around.’ 





Correspondence of The Circular. 
Call from an Indian Chief. 
Oneida Community, Sept. 11, 1853. 

We received a call yesterday from Danrev 
Breap, one of the Indian chiefs at Green Bay, 
and Jacos Doxtater, his Indian interpreter.— 
They were on their return from Albany, where 
they had been to transact business with the State. 
They have ascertained that there are large tracts 
of land in the vicinity of Albany—many thousand 
acres—which the Indians never received pay for; 
and they now claim of the State the value of it. 

The chief is apparently about fifty years old— 
tall, straight, with glossy black hair; looks quite 
intelligent, and is very dignified in his deport- 
ment. He appeared grave and thoughtful, and 
said but littie, as he does not speak English fluent- 
ly ; was well dressed, with blue sack coat, fancy cas- 
simere pants, and gaiter boots. He has the ap- 
pearance of aman ‘in authority,’ and I should 
judge would command the respect of the tribe, 
which I understand is the case. 

Iam told there are two chiefs at Green Bay, 
equal in power, as far as office is concerned, but 
Mr. Bread is the leading one, as he is the most 
popular, and is said to be the smartest man in the 
nation ; or, as one of the Indians said to me, ‘he 
has the most influence becausé he does the most 
good.’ Those who are friendly to the other chief, 
would probably say the same of him. 





We took much pleasure in showing them about 
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our grounds, once owned by their fathers. They 
seemed delighted with what they saw, and spoke 
of the improvements that had been made since the 
Indians left. The chief exclaimed several times, 
when he saw something which particularly struck 
his fancy—‘I never saw in my life! 


We learned from them that their tribe numbers | 


950; that they own sixty-five thousand acres of 
land; that they devote most of their time to 
farming, though they still keep up their old cus- 
tom of fishing and hunting to some extent; also 
that they have two churches and several schools. 

The chief, though he was quite silent, seemed 
to be a man of close observation. ‘He said as he 
rose to go, ‘This is the nicest establishment J 
ever saw in my life. I shall go home and study 
—gardening too.’ He gave us a cordial invita- 
tion to visit his folks at Green Bay. 

Your brother, J. R. Miter. 


———— SS 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
F aith--Health--Resurrection. 
Oneida, Sept. 10th, 1853. 

—lIn our meeting last night attention was call- 
ed to the working of resurrection life among us ; 
overcoming disease, and renewing youth. Christ 
our physician, has won the confidence of our 
hearts ; and that in a practical, realizing way. It 
is easy now when a child manifests symptoms of 
being unwell, to apply at once to Christ, believing 
we shall find his wisdom inspiring our instincts 
as to the spiritual cause of the difficulty, and the 
effectual means of cure. The appearance of dis- 
ease, instead of waking up fear, and thus filling the 
atmosphere with the most deadly influences pos- 
sible to the patient and every body else —now 
instantly awakes faith,—an element which com- 
bines cheerfulness and hope with sharp-eyed vigi- 
lance and courage. The sufferer is bathed or douch- 
ed or bandaged with truth and love, well shaken 
together, as the case demands. Under the treat- 
ment, in the bracing atmosphere of the Commu- 
nity-spirit, the inflammation or debility, whatever 
it is, soon disappears. 

I know that we owe to the power of Christ’s 
resurrection our exemption from disease. Christ’s 
life has entered the citadel of our life, and made it 
impregnable to the assaults of disease. Not only 
is that life able to resist all attacks from without 
that would sap or undermine it, but it has a pow- 
er of offensive warfare—of regaining the whole 
body, with its different functions, from the usurp- 
ed dominion of Satan. The resurrection-power 
of Christ is available, not only to resist disease, 
but it will go on and really effect what it imports, 
a rising from the dead—from the impotence of 
human life in its first estate, into the vigor of 
Christ’s ever new and eyer growing life. ‘I will 
cleanse their blood, which I have not cleansed,’ is 
a promise of great interest. The blood is the 
life. Physicians say much about the impurities 
of the blood; and patent medicines vie with each 
other in extolling their power to purify the blood ; 
but we have in this promise the word of our Cre- 
ator for accomplishing that which human skill 
can never do. We have the fulfillment of this 
promise in the pouring out of Christ’s blood or 
life for the salvation of soul and body. It ‘clean- 
seth from all sin,’ and ‘quickens our mortal bo- 
dies.’ Christ’s blood, which becomes the life of 
our blood, never had any ‘ impurities,’ and is free 
from any ‘hereditary taint.’ By the blood of the 
Lamb and the word of our testimony,’ we see the 
way opening to victory over the wicked one, and 
to eternal life. 

Our meeting last evening drew forth an expres- 
sion of faith that this mighty power of Christ’s 
resurrection was steadily advancing among us, 
that was cheering indeed. Mrs. R.,a visitor who was 
present, among others testified to the fact, that 
though over 50 years of age, she felt now more 
youthful vivacity and courage, than she did at 
twenty years old. Yours 1n love, C. A. M. 





PREPARATION FOR HEaven.—“ I am surprised,” 
said a friend of ours the other day, “that folks 
should be so opposed to Community life, when 
they say they are liable to die any day, and ex- 
pect then to go right into a Community where 
they will have but one interest. In every thing 
else they think it necessary to make some prepa- 
ration for what is before them, but in this they 
are not so wise.” This struck me as a very sen- 
sible remark. These very folks who are so op- 
posed to Communism in this world, expect to go 
to heaven, i. e., they expect to go into a Commu- 
nity where selfishness is abolished, and the spirit 
of the day of Pentecost is the ruling spirit—when 
they had all things common, and no man said that 
aught of the things he possessed were his own. 


This is the spirit of true Communism. Many 
think they could not endure Community life— 
they choose isolation, poverty, almost any thing, 
in preference ; while their highest hopes are to get 
into such a state of society at last, which is so in- 





tolerable to them here. What strange inconsis- 
tency! What is going to prepare them for such 
ja change? Is it death? or is it Christ? We say 
| that Christ alone can do it, and that we need not 
wait for death—but can make the necessary prep- 
aration only by fellowship and union with him. 

J. R. M. 





B= A correspondent of the Utica Gazette at 
New Orleans, writing of the assaults of the yellow 
fever, remarks :—“The strong sinewed man sleeps 
at night revelling in beautiful dreams ; but as he 
awakes in the morn, all the fires of a volcano seem 
concentrated in his burning brain. His face grows 
haggard with his intense suffering. His eyes re- 
volve in their orbits with glaring vivacity. Yel- 
low streaks overspread his features in a moment, 
as if dashed there by a coarse brush dipped in gall. 
Sharp pangs tremble in his marrow. His blood 
throbs like lightning, as hot and quick in every 
bursting vein, and then a whirlwind of the wildest 
delirium wraps his soul in dreams of fire. Oh! 
this is the Yellow fever.” 

The above is a graphic account of the terrible 
disease it describes—and who in view of it can be 
satisfied with any of the common material theories 
of disease and cure ? Is it not manifest that some- 
thing more than mere imprudence or a particular 
state of the atmosphere is concerned in thus wrench- 
ing the strong man from life and at once ‘wrapping 
his soul in dreams of fire?’ It is patent on the 
very face of it that this is the operation of a malig- 
nant spirit, and not of any natural law that God 
has made. Such is the Bible view, and hence 
the truthfulness of the expression in the Testament 
where it says that Jesus ‘rebuked the fever and it 
left’ the person afflicted. This view must again 
prevail, and then the world will be put on the 
right track to get help against discase. 





[w= According to late information from the 
Pacific Railroad Survey party, northern route: 
they arrived at Fort Union, at the junction of the 
Yellow Stone and the Missouri rivers, on the Ist 
of August, and would probably be at Fort Benton 
at the foot of the mountains, 400 miles distant, 
the Ist of September. At that place Gov. Stevens 
was to hold a Council with the Blackfeet Indians, 
and secure Indian guides to take them through 
the mountain passes. The route from the Missis- 
sippi to Fort Union has been found good for a 
Railroad. 

SS Or 0 

== A correspondent of the Evening Post 
writing from New Grenada, states that on the Ist 
of the present month, a new constitution for that 

Republic went into effect ; and on the same day a 
decree of the Government was promulgated, sey- 
ering the church from the state. The decree 
places ministers and functionaries of every denom- 
ination, whatever may be their rank or condition, 
in the same relation to the state that laymen are, 
and equally amenable to the law. It also declares 
that churches, church-property, and the revenues 
derived from it, shall hereafter be the property of 
the respective districts; and that no compulsory 
contributions for the support of religion shall be 
levied. The Jesuits are still prohibited from en- 
tering the Republic, and the Government can re- 
ceive no agent from the Roman Pontiff, only in a 
purely diplomatic character. 





Interior Reaxities.—Men pass over things 
oftentimes as uninteresting, because of their ignor- 
ance of what is really in them. We are often 
told that the life of such and such men are unin- 
teresting, void of incidents, and dull. Professors 
of rhetoric, and critics, tell us that only great 
subjects and the lives of great men, furnish suita- 
ble themes for an epic poem. But surely the life 
of every man, however poor and mean he may be, 
could we but know it all, would furnish such a 
subject for an epic poem as would astonish even 
Homer and Milton. There would be the secret 
counsels of God respecting him from all eternity ; 
the unnumbered and almost the innumerable inci- 
dents in his birth and in his after life, when good 
and evil angels watched over and influenced him, 
and when the providence of God was busied about 
him ; the narrow escapes from evil; the woful 
falls, or the triumphant victory ; all the feelings 
in his own mind, and their varied cauées ; the plans 
of others with respect to him, and their influence 
over him; the effects of his actions, outlasting his 
own life, and reaching far off amidst almost infinite 
ramifications to the end of time; the various cri- 
sises of his life; and the endless realities of the 
eternal state. What created intellect could fully 
comprehend, or rightly describe, all these? God 
knoweth them all. We hardly ever even think of 
them, and yet our whole life is spent in influencing 
and being influenced by such wonderful beings. 
Verily this is a fearful and a wonderful thing.— 





Rev. Walter M. Lowrie. 


The Spirit of Nature. 

Our conversation turned last evening on the 
subject of Christ’s taste for the natural in distine- 
tion from the artificial. His manner of life was 
referred to. Do we not always think of him as 
out-doors—as most at home by the sea-side or on 
the mountain? We associate his history with 
the scenery of Judea; not with any city, much 
less any house. He had no certain resting place; 
and must have often found his pillow on the 
ground; and it was more a matter of choice with 
him, we imagine, than of necessity. At one time 
we find him looking to a fig tree for his morning 
meal, and it is very probable that nature often 
furnished him refreshment. He was evidently 
free from all the effeminacies of in-door life, and 
not confined to hours of custom. He ate when 
he was huugry, and went and came guided by the 
instincts of his heart, and not by rule or etiquette. 

His theory of life was according to nature: 
‘Take no thought for the morrow—be like the 
birds and the flowers.’ The little child was his 
ideal of character. He was cordial and familiar 
with all classes; knew no distinctions of rank, 
but followed his affinities in the choice of his 
associates. His social sympathies were with the 
simple and untaught, and more even with ‘sinners? 
than with the artificially righteous. We believe 
that his doctrine that there is no marriage in hea- 
ven, and his doctrine also about relationships—that 
those are our true kindred who do the will of 
God—are both founded in nature; that free love 
is natural, and that it is natural for every body 
to prefer those that are in spiritual sympathy 
with them above family friends. 

He set nature above the Sabbath in doing good 
on that day, and in justifying his disciples when 
they plucked the corn and ate ; and he was con- 
tinually quarreling with the artificialities of the 
Pharisees, and reducing the requirements of the 
law to the dictates of unperverted nature. 

We have set down some points in the conver- 
sation following this study of Christ’s character, 
which are presented here merely as hints, and not 
coherent discourse. 

If we were free from all artificial influences 
things that are natural would be easy. On the 
day of Pentecost, the Holy Ghost supplied the 
believers with what might be called a natural 
medium, in which it was perfectly easy for them 
to be Communists. They were reduced instanta- 
neously to the state of little children; and little 
children do not know anything about the rights 
of property. The medium they were in prevailed 
over their individuality. A good medium is all 
the rule of morality that is wanted. In the full 
possession of that good medium which was poured 
out on the day of Pentecost, persons may do 
what they please, and they will do right; and in 
any other medium they may do what they please, 
they cannot do mght. We may favor the power 
of that medium upon us, by acting naturally. 
We do more to help our souls into fellowship 
with the Holy Ghost by doing something that is 
out and out natural from time to time, than mn 
any other way. 

It is natural for persons to be sincere, to act as 
they feel and think, but it is contrary to fashion. 
We shall have to tear ourselves out of the net- 
work of custom and conventionalities, if we think 
to act natural, and so invite the good medium. 

The great objection to these new physiological 
systems, Hydropathy, Grahamism, &c., is, that 
however wise they may seem to be, they are very 
unnatural ; and being unnatural, they cannot fa- 
vor the flow of the spirit of nature in us; and the 
spirit of nature is the spirit of life. There can- 
not be anything more unnatural than for a man 
to be soaking in water half the time, eating by 
weight, and wearying himself with walking for 
nothing but exercise. Our hope of health is to 
come by the influx of that very spirit that makes 
the flowers grow. 

Look round and see how much of the life of 
man, as things go, is natural. In the first place, 
the whole system of money, from end to end, is 
unnatural. Nature does not know money.— 
Think of asking the angels what the pavement of 
their golden streets cost. Nothing that assumes 
selfishness, or private property, can be regarded 
as natural. All the fashions of society that ac- 
count the members as strangers to one another, 
are unnatural. 

There is undoubtedly a certain species of art 
that is in itself natural. It is perfectly natural 
for a bird to build its nest, a beaver its dam, &c. 
The honey-comb is not artificial in distinction 
from the natural. There are a thousand things 
natural, that are done by secondary agents. In 
short, all the ingenuity that properly belongs to 





the human faculties is natural, and all its products 


are natural. Suppose that this house is built by 
the simple, unperverted ingenuity of man, it is 
just as natural as the bird’s nest. Let us be able 
to distinguish the unperverted ingenuity of man, 
and we will call that natural, and all its products 
natural. We do not want to run the line between 
barbarism and artificiality, but between artifici- 
ality and human nature in its true state of unper- 
verted ingenuity. 

Settle the question that Communism is natural 
and selfishness not natural, and it will test the 
inventions of man. All ingenuity that is wanted 
for Communism, or that can serve it, is natural. 

It is a characteristic of our system that it ad- 
heres to nature, and though we may be few in 
number, we are powerfully backed—we have se- 
cret allies in the heart of every body. So far as 
our principles are natural, no matter how much 
they are scouted and condemned in artificial soci- 
ety, they wake an echo in every heart that has 
not been entirely corrupted. They speak to the 
little child that is inevery man. All men were 
once children, and their after life has only over- 
grown their beginning—the little child is in them, 
crusted over, but not extinct. Behave like a little 
child, and the little child in others will respond in 
sympathy. 

Christ always remained a little child. He grew 
wise and strong; but the original, fresh spirit of a 
little child continued to be his prevailing element. 
His affinity for Peter may have been on account 
of Peter’s disposition to act out nature. Peter 
was a curious character in this respect—he fol- 
lowed his feelings, and not always wisely; but he 
was anchored at last by his love for Christ.— 
Christ appealed to this passion in his last talk 
with great persuasion, and it was probably the 


end of Peter’s vacillation. i. 
—— 


The Judgment of the Flesh. 
‘And I, if Tbe lifted up from the earth, wili 
draw all men unto me. (This he said signifying 
by what death he should die.)’? John 12: 82, 33. 


I have heard a recent exposition of this 
passage, which is quite new, but it ap- 
pears to me reasonable and sustained by 
scripture. Orthodox commentators un- 
derstand it as saying, that when Christ 
is lifted up to die on the cross, and the 
atonement is thus finished, he will attract 
men of all nations, Jews and Gentiles, to 
him, who will believe on him and follow 
him to eternal glory. Universalists on 
the other hand accept this passage as the 
pledge of the ultimate redemption of the 
whole race, and maintain that Christ 
will draw all men up to heaven. Still 
another view which some have held, is, 
that Christ will draw all men after him 
into the resurrection ; as he was the 
first-born from the dead, he led the way, 
and is drawing all men after him into the 
resurrection state. But neither of these 
views makes enough of the 33d verse 
included in a parenthesis, which is mani- 
festly intended for an explanation of the 
32d : ‘ This he said signifying what death 
he should die ;’ that is, as we read it 
now, if he was hung on the cross, he 
would draw all men on to the cross, or, 
he would bring all the world to judgment. 
He had said immediately previous, ‘ Now 
is the judgment of this world.’ When it 
judged him, it passed sentence on itself ; 
and the death of his flesh signified and 
involved the death of the flesh in all hu- 
man nature. If this view is correct, we 
may make these words a glorious promise 
or a dismal threatening, according as we 





treasuring our life in it. The believer 
who is seeking above all things to become 
spiritually minded, to live in the spirit, 
and walk in the spirit, to have his citi- 
zenship and his treasure in heaven, may 
well glory in the cross of Christ, by which 
the world is crucified unto him, and he 
unto the world. As fast as he dies in 
the flesh, he is quickened in the spirit, 
and the end will be a complete transfer 





of his life from the flesh to the spirit.— 


have learned to hate the flesh, or are 
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Paul counted all things but loss, that he 
might know Christ, and the power of his 
resurrection, and the fellowship of his 
sufferings, and be made conformable to 
his death, if by any means he might at- 
tain unto the resurrection of the dead.— 
But the word, ‘I will draw all men unto 
me,’ is a two-edged sword ; it slays the 
wicked. The doom of the flesh is a 
dreary prospect to the carnally minded; 
but with whatever reluctance, all will 
sooner or later be nailed to the cross.— 
We cannot choose between going to the 
cross and not going to it, but we can 
choose in what manner we will go—whe- 
ther we will lose our life in a way to save 
it, or with vain resistance lose it in hope- 
less death. ‘If thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out ; it is better for thee to en- 
ter into the kingdom of God with one 
eye, than, having two eyes, to be cast in- 
to hell fire, where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. For every 
one shall be salted with fire, but every 
sacrifice shall be salted with salt. The 
clean beasts only were offered in sacrifice, 
and the willing sacrifice of the believer 
will be salted with an element of preser- 
vation. If he fall into the ground and 
die, he will bring forth fruit. But the 
same process will extinguish the germ of 
life, in those who are not joined to Christ, 
and the power of his resurrection. 

We may see for ourselves, there is no 
lust or affection which the believer cruci- 
fies, when. for the promised reward he 
joyfully forsakes houses and brethren, or 
sisters or father or mother or wife or chil- 
dren or lands, which is not often crucified 
in the sinner, with every aggravation of 
distress, by the violent detachment of its 
object or the vitiation of its exercise: and 
with no compensation in the result.— 
Judas who betrayed his Lord, suffered 
martyrdom not less dreadful than Christ’s 
faithful disciples who loved not their lives 
unto death. 

The two thieves who were crucified with 
Christ, one on either hand, afford such a 
perfect illustration ot this subject, that it 
looks as if Providence arranged their sim- 
ultaneous condemnation on purpose for a 
sign, to show by a figure the judgment 
of the world. Both had to be nailed to 
the cross; but one bowed to his sentence 
with meek submission, justifying God, 
and cast his desires forward to the res- 
urrection of the spirit and found favor 
with Christ; while the other with rebel- 
lious impatience railed on Christ and died 
without hope. Here we can see the cer- 
tainty of the cross to all, and the differ- 
ence of its effect on different characters. 

It may be further remarked that there 
are two characters among those that are 
saved, One goes to the cross, as Christ 
did, of his own will; another shrinks from 
it, as the penitent thief doubtless did, 
but when he is fastened on, submits, and 
finds that chastisemet yields the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness. So Paul says, ‘ If 
we would judge ourselves we should not 
be judged of the Lord; but when we are 
judged we are chastened of the Lord, that 
we should not be condemned with the 
world.” In this passage the three char- 
acters on the cross appear. 





Quietness the Condition of Improvement: 

Our bodies and souls are so constituted 
that they mutually help or hinder each 
other. There is action and reaction be- 
tween them, and the general principle is 


clear, that a healthy body is favorable to 
a healthy mind, and, reciprocally, a heal- 
thy mind is favorable to a healthy body. 
The diseases of the body also act on the 
mind, and those of the mind on the body. 
This principle is true, not only in refer- 
ence to the body and soul themselves, 
but in reference to the external concerns 
of the body and soul. To explain what I 
mean: If we are in a dissatisfied, fearful, 
troubled state in relation to our temporal 
concerns, it will tend very much to put us 
into a state of fear and distrust toward 
God, and keep us troubled about our spir- 
itual interests. On the other hand, if we 
are quiet and contented and without care 
in reference to our temporal concerns, it 
will reflect upon our spiritual experience, 
and tend to make us quiet about our hope 
in God, and assist us in the realization of 
salvation and eternal life. This principle 
should not be carried of course to the extent 
of making our hope of salvation dependent 
on our comfortable experience in outward 
matters: for we can maintain our hope in 
God in the midst of all manner of exter- 
nal disturbanve. But there is after all 
a natural sympathy and connection be- 
tween our feelings in respect to things 
without and things within, ‘To be con- 
tented and trustful in God in reference to 
temporal affairs, will have a great effect to 
give one peace and freedom of mind in 
reference to spiritual interests. This 
should stimulate us to stir ourselves up to 
cheerful comparisons in all cases. If we 
have any trouble, instead of saying, ‘ How 
bad this is—what great trial I am in,’ we 
should say in our hearts, ‘It is not so bad 
as it might be—I have seen worse times,’ 
&ec. This exercise of mind and heart is 
to be recommended, not merely with ref- 
erence to our present peace, and the good 
management of our temporal interests, but 
‘for our assistance in the fight of faith, in 
laying hold of eternal life—that we may 
wait on the Lord without distraction.— 
Home-Talk. 
FOR THE CI RCUL AR. 
The Joy of the Lord. 

The prophets have much to say about re- 
joicing, as,—‘ The joy of the Lord is your 
strength;’ ‘God meeteth him that rejoic- 
eth.’ Many like -passages might be quo- 
ted, to show that God is well pleased with 
Paul is so earnest in 








a rejoicing spirit. 
his exhortations to rejoice, that he re- 
peats the expression: ‘ Rejoice; and again 
I say, rejoice.’ The loving kindness of our 
God is so manifest in all his works, that 
all who trust him can rejoice, although 
all things should be cut off from the earth, 
and the fields should yield no meat. The 
grasshoppers may eat up the grain, and 
the locusts the fruit of the fields; but the 
righteousness of him that trusteth in the 
Lord shall not be taken from him: his re- 
joicing will be in his God, who has prom- 
ised that his bread shall be given, and 
his water made sure unto him. His eye 
will be wpon the life which is more than 
meat, and upon the body, which must be 
sanctified by the word of life. He will 
see that all things work together for his 
good, and that God is more ready to give 
his Holy Spirit unto them that ask, than 
parents are to give their children bread. 
This will fill his heart with love and grat- 
itude. 

David says, ‘ Let Israel rejoice in him 
that made him: let the children of Zion 
be joyful in their King’....‘ Let the 





saints be joyful in glory; let them sing 


aloud upon their beds.” &c. It is evi- 
dent that God is pleased with a joyful 
spirit, for he is full of joy and love; and 
to come into sympathy with him, we must 
be joyful and be filled with love. He 
says that he does not want a man to bow 
down like a bulrush, nor to gird sack- 
cloth about himself; but to break every 
band and let the oppressed go free—to 
rejoice in his God and to glorify him. It 
is not enough for man to rejoice alone, 
but God has promised that even the ‘ des- 
ert shall rejoice and blossom as_ the rose.’ 
‘It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice 
even with joy and singing. The ransom- 
ed of the Lord shall return, and come to 
Zion with songs and everlasting joy up- 
on their heads; they shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.’ God has made the earth and all 
that is therein to praise himself and to 
show forth his handiwork. Let all the 
trees of the forest, the flowers of the valley, 
and the shrubs of the mountain, join in 
praise to our God; let them sing with joy- 
fulness unto him that has washed us in 
his own blood and made us kings and 
priests unto God. C, E. 
Putney, Sept. 11, 1853. 








FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


The Smooth Path. 

We heard the remark not long since, 
from one who had been the subject ot 
much suffering, physical and spiritual, 
that women seemed to get along easier 
than men-—-that they were comparatively 
serene and happy, had less care and anxi- 
ety about their spiritual state—in short, 
‘they were not in trouble as other men 
are.’ 

This remark suggested the following 
reflections: That it is true that the 
feminine element is the one that has the 
least care and trouble, because it is re- 
ceptive instead of productive ; it modestly 
and quietly takes the place that God de- 
signed it should, as the weaker vessel, 
and confides in the strength of another. 
But if woman gets out of her place, and 
into the position of producing instead of 
receiving, she soon finds herself in trouble. 
So it is with man, if he gets out of the 
female relation towards God, and begins 
to arrange and manage his affairs him- 
self, and is not submissive and receptive 
to God; he is soon in trouble. Hence 
we see that if we would avoid suffering 
and care, we should all, both men and 
women, cultivate the feminine spirit, and 
be receptive to the good which God has 
in store for us, which, the apostle says, 
‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nei- 
ther hath entered into the heart of man.’ 

8. H. H. 
innate atatiilaaaiecahditie 
Love Attracted, but not Compelled. 

“The well-beloved Epenetus.” This 
disciple doubtless exhibited the mind and 
spirit of Christ, and therefore he was be- 
loved of Paul and of the church. When 
Christians complain, as they sometimes 
do, that they are not regarded with that 
warm affection which associated disciples 
are commanded to manifest for each 
other, should they not first of all inquire 
whether they are themselves manifesting 
that lovely temper which sweetly draws 
the affection of Christian hearts. No 
man was ever loved by demanding that 
he should be, but by the exhibition ofa 
character adapted to attract love. The 
first care and the persevering eflort of ev- 
ery Christian, therefore, should be to ren- 
der himself worthy of love. The name— 





Epenetus—signifies worthy of praise; and 


in that day, names were given descriptive 
of character. The man who strives to 
render himself deserving of affection, can 
scarcely fail of securing it, and need not 
humiliate himself so far as to claim it as 
aright. As aright it never yet was ac- 
corded, and in the nature of things never 
can be. Love is essentially a voluntary 
exercise of the heart. It always dies un- 
der the pressure of compulsion. A stern 
command may be met with obedience or 
fear ; a petulant complaint with compas- 
sion ; but loveable qualities, either real or 
imagined, are necessary te the winning of 
affection. If, like Epenetus, you would 
be ‘ well-beloved,’ like him you must be, 
in spirit and in life, ‘worthy of praise.’— 
Watchman and Reflector. 





Looxinc-Guiass or CHaracter.—The 
pictures of the Bible are drawn with such 
exquisite skill, that multitudes in every 
generation, in all the world, find their 
own portraits in it, and it is only neces- 
sary to hang one of them in a conspicuous 
place, in order to draw from a thousand 
mouths the exclamation, “That means 
me!” The author of them so perfectly 
understands the universal principles of 
human nature, and so accurately foresees 
their application, that it is not uncommon 
for persons to find wonderful coincidences 
between the pictures and their own case. 





CurnesE Dress.—We find the following, in the 
Memoirs of Rev. W. M. Lowrie, missionary for 
several years on the eastern coast of China :— 


Did I ever describe to you the winter dress of 
the generality of the Chinese about here? You 
would laugh if you saw them. I do not know what 
theyhave next to their skin, but from the waist to 
the ankle the outside dress is a pair of very close- 
ly fitting drawers. which show exactly the form of 
the whole of the lower extremities. Then the up- 
per part of the body is covered with the loose jack- 
et. of which they wear as many as the weather re- 
quires, or their means permit. Their appearance 
is consequently next thing to ridiculous. The 
whole of the upper part of the body looks like a 
barrel with a head on the top of it, while, the 
the legs stick out beneath like a pair of compasses. 
What adds to the effect of the whole, is, that the 
drawers are of various colors, blue, green, yellow, 
black and white. Many a time I have laughed at 
the comical appearance of a young dandy, who 
thought he was making a grand display in his new 
clothes and well-turned limbs. I should like to 
see one of them in Broadway, with his thick-soled 
shoes and green tights, his wadded vests, and 
round cap and long tail behind. Yet, after all, I 
am a great admirer of the Chinese modes of dress. 
Their drawers, and the thick-soled shoes, and the 
tails are the worst parts; but the better classes 
do not wear the drawers, or at least they wear 
another garment over them. ..... It would 
amuse you to sec how universal the use of the 
fan is. I have seen a coolie or common laborer 
sweating along the streets under a heavy burden, 
and fanning himself all the time. It is funny to 
see some of the mechanics, and others a grade or 
two abcye the coolies. fanning themselves in sum- 
mer. ‘Their dress then consists of a pair of very 
loose trowsers fastened around the waist by a 
string, and an upper garment reaching a little 
lower than the top of the trowsers, and hanging 
loose over them. You will see them every now 
and then putting their hands behind them, and 
fanning up their backs, under this jacket. 





i.“ The Mormons of Utah are about to cul- 
tivate oysters, crabs and lobsters in the Salt Lake. 
If the water should prove too salt, they design 
to construct sluices to let off the salt water and 
let in the fresh.—Columbia (Cal.) Gazette. 





A Rartway Unper Lonpon.—Among the 
bills which have just received the sanction of Par- 
liament, there is one for the purpose of making a 
railway under ground from the lower end of Edge- 
ware-road to King’s-cross. The line will, for the 
most part, run beneath the New-Road. The esti- 
mated capital for the execution of the work is 
£300,000. There will be stations at very short 
distances—say, at every quarter of a mile; and 
it is intended that the charges shall be so moder- 
ate that the omnibusses will not have a chance 
against their subterranean rival. ‘The charge for 
the whole distance in the first class will be only 
2d. Every carriage will be abundantly lighted.— 
It is expected that the line will be in full opera- 
tion in little more than twelve months.—London 
Times. 





InvENTIONS.—Some one thus sums up a few of 
the advantages of modern inventions :—*One boy, 
with a Fourdriner machine, will make more paper 
in a twelvemonth, than all Egypt could have made 
in a hundred years during the reign of the Ptole- 
mies. One girl, with a power press, will strike 
off books faster than a million scribes could copy 
them before the invention of printing. One man 
with an iron foundry, will turn out more utensils 
than Tubal Cain could have forged, had he work- 





directly to this time.—Scientific American. 
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